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GERMAN AGRICULTURE. 

The following abstract of the Agricultural description 
of the Manor of Lutzschena near Leipzic by Maximilian 
of Speck, baron of Sternburg, 1842, was presented by the 
author, to the Philadelphia Society for promoting Agricul- 
ture, under whose direction it has been translated. We 
are indebted for it to the Farmer’s Cabinet, and eopy it 
because it affords, in a brief way, a very interesting insight 
into the condition of German Agriculture, and contains 
numerous facts which may prove of benefit to the farm- 
ers of our own country. 

GERMAN AGRICULTURE. 

Abstract of an Agricultural description of the Manor of 
Lutzschena near Leipzig; by Maximilian of Speck, 
Baron of Sternburg, 1842; presented by the author, to 
“ The Philadelphia Society for promoting Agricul- 
ture,” under whose direction it has been translated. 
Part ].—Education of the Agricultural classes —The 

author desires to see the children of the country people 

instructed in practical agriculture, and a small lot to be 

given for this purpose to the schoolmaster of every vil- 

lage, &e. 

Parr I!_—General description of the Estate.—Besides 
3,800 acres* of hunting ground, there are 418 acres of 
culuvated land, of which 271 acres are ploughed-land, 
§2 acres meadow, &c., on which are kept 800 to 900 
sheep, 50 to 60 horned cattle, 28 to 30 horses, and 50 to 
60 hogs. 

It is situated in a well watered valley and a healthy 
climate, with a mean annual temperature of 50° to 52° 
Fahr. Minimum of rain, 20 inches; maximum, 40 inch- 
€8: upper soil of the arable Jands, a mild mixture of sand 
and loam ; subsoil more sandy—meadows loamy. 

Part Il—Personal employment on the estate and 
buildings—Whole number, 136; 51. persons get each, 
besides wages, every week, one loaf of bread of 14 pounds 
weight;t 10 ounces of butter, and 40 ounces of cheese. 
Twenty-seven servants living in the farm buildings, con- 
sumed in the course of one year, 5,797 pounds of meat, 
valued at about 526 German dollars. A table of their meals 
for every day in the week, isgiven. _ mepeets 

Pay of Laborers.—A man receives in summer daily, six 
to seven groschen ;} in the winter, five to six groschen ; a 
woman in summer, five groshen ; in winter, four groschen, 
but nothing else. Barns are made to contain ZUUU snocks 
of grain; each 180 cubic feet. Hay-lofis for 2.500 ewt, 
of hay, contain about 18 cubic feet, Spreading-floors for 
15.000 scheffel of malt, Sheep-for penning 1,200 head 
of sheep, is 16 feet high. Pig-sties for 70 to 80 head, di- 
vided into fourteen partitions. For every breeding sow 
30 square feet are allotted, and for each of the rest, 10 to 
12 square feet. Cattle-stalls for 60 head ; for every cow, 
32 square feet are allowe’ ; forevery calf, 12 square feet, 
Horse-stables for 32 horses, allowing 36 square feet for 
each. 

Part IV.—Raising of grain and other vegetables.—Of 
wheat, the white variety only is grown, as finding a rea- 
dier sale, and yielding more straw, Grains of one year 
old, always used for seed-earn.. Produce of 1840, six- 
teen-fold. Winter-rye is the principal grain grown, as giv- 
ing the surest return, and yields the most straw; it suc- 
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ceeds best after clover, Produce 1840, elevea-fuld ; 1841, | to keep a book of them, ready at all umes for the insight 


eleven and a quarter fold. Barley gave 1840, twenty- 
three-fold ; 1841, sixteen-fold.. The author made twice a 
trial with the highly recommended Himalaya barley; its 
yield was 1841, thirty-two-fold, Of oats, the Landhalfer 
an! the Augusthaler are usually grown ;, product 1840, 
nine and two-thirds-fold , 1841, fourteen-fold. Peas; pro- 
duct 1840, four-fold ; 1841, eleven and a. quarter fold. 
Their straw is a good substitute for hay, for the sheep- 
fold. Of potatoes, the early (or Lerchenkartoffel) and 


late, or English (weisse kartoffe) are grown. The lauer 
is the richest in farinaceous matter. Besides black vetch- 
es, red beets, turvips and cabbage are grown. Rape-seed 


was found to exhaust the soil too much ; to require too 
much manure, and to yield too lide straw. Red clover 
was found the most productive grass, giving 80 cwt. per 
acre. White clover also gave excellent pasture. Tables 
of the expense of cultivation of the diflerent grains, are 
given for one year, and of the profits thereof. 

Bone-dust proved an excellent manure, but had to be 
given up, from the rise in the price of bones. 

Meudows.—The hay. is every evening raked together 
into wind-rows, and as soon as dried, is immediately 
brought im 

Hop-grounds containing 15,000 poles, with 135,000 
plants, one balf of which are [Saazer] early hops; the 
other half [Spalter] late hops. Hops admit every kind of 
manure with equal advantage. One hundred square [eet 
are usually reckoned for ten pounds of hops; fifleen a- 
eres produced in 1840, 95} cwt.; in 1841, about 644 cwt. 
Prices of hops varving from 20 to 80 German dollars per 
cwt. Poles nsed are 25 to 30 feet high. The neat profits 
of the hog-grounds in the years 1838 to 1831, sixteen a- 
cres, about $1,300, 

Part V.— Management of the farm animals.—One 
hundred head of sheep get yearly, six dresdner metzen$ 
of salt. One hurdred head of sheep gave 1841, 225 
pounds of wool. Ewes to be well fed before the time of 
lambing, and their food ought not to be changed whilst 
they suckle their lambs, Ram-lambs to be separated 
from the ewes in the seventh month. Table of expenses 
for feeding sheep. Thibet goats and Brazilian goats yield- 
ed but two and a half to three ounces of hair per head, in 
one year. 

Of eattle, the Swiss breed from the Oberland, in Bern, 
has been introduced, A bull measures from tail, to fore- 
head, nine feet five inches, and is six feet high. A cow 
is eight feet eleven inches long, and five feet nine inches 
high.|| Calves new born, weigh 90 to 96 pounds. The 
author’s experience seems to confirm that of other breed- 
ers, that the new-born calf weighs one-tenth of the weight 
of its mother; that it drinks almost one-third of its own 
live weight; and thata cow, when well taken care: of, 
yields one-third of her live weight in milk. The food 
for the cattie is steamed, whence cows yiela more ana 
richer milk. 

Here follow details of what a couple of horses are ex- 
pected to perform in one day. F 1 

The sow represented on the. plate, is from behind the 
ears to the tail, five feet six inches long, and behind, two 
feet ten inches high, They must be kept clean, and be 
fed regularly ; they require good dry litter; warm styes ; 
food tepid, not too thin ; to be given in small portions ; its 
kind to be changed often. Their dung is chiefly used for 
hops. 

cos Vi.—Trades attached to the Manor, consisting 
of the brewery, distillery, brickkilns, mills, &c. From 
1,200 pounds English white potatoes and 374 pounds of 
barley-malt, 102 to 114 kannen of brandy are distilled, 1 

Parr V1l—Accountant’s department.—Every servant 
entrusted with the keeping of tools or other things, has 





| of the overseer of the estate, and a part of his wages is 


kept back as surety, the amount of which lic ieceives” 
on his leaving the manor, when all his things have been 
found right. ; 

Parr VIII.—Relates to the duties of the overseer of 
the estate, and conditions under which servants are en- 
gaged. The author concludes with recommending the 
establishment of institutions for improving servants and 
others, for guarding the younger children of the poorer 
classes, whose parents are obliged to pass the greater part 
of the day out of their houses, 

The following is a list of the servants attached to the 
manor: Ist. Of those receiving a fixed salary and meals; 
the steward of the manner, or overseer, for guiding and 
inspecting the whole management of the agricultural con- 
cerns, the trades attached to the manor, and the accounts. 
The housekeeper,—usually the wife of the steward,—for 
the supervision of the dairy, the meals of the servants, 
the linen and beds, and the raising of the young farm 
stock. Anaecountant. A deputy-steward, for special in- 
*pection of the conduct and work of the servants, and of 
the barns and granaries. A gardener, with his assistant 
for the garden of the manor. A hop-vintner, for the hop- 
grounds. A shepherd, who has several perquisites for 
himself, his wife and two servants, consisting of a small 
kitchen-garden, about three-quarters of an acre fur. pota- 
toes, cabbage and turnips; two milch-cows, with the ne- 
cessary fodder, and the requisite fuel ; or in place thereof, 
fifleen German dollars. Twelve hostlers; two ox-tend- 
ers; one yard-servant; three cow-tenders; three maid- 
servants ; one field-guard, who at the same time acts as a 
police-man ; two smiths; one miller; two distillery ser- 
vants, 

2nd. Of those receiving merely wages and bread, but 
no meal ;—one brewer; three assistant brewers, engaged 
for the whole year; four ditto, merely during the brewing 
season ; four coopers, engaged for the whole year; two 
ditto, for the brewing season. 

3rd. Of those receiving merely wages, without either 
bread or meals ;—one brick and tile-kiln man; two car- 
penters, for the manor-house ; four to six day-labourers 
in the brewery in winter, and forty workmen in the kilns, 
during summer ; six threshers, with their wives. 

TABLE OF DIET FOR THE HOUSE-SERVANTS. 

Monday morning.—Soup made of six quaits of milk, 
two handfuls of flour, three and a half pounds.of bread, 
and of water. 

/Voon.—Soup as in the morning and peas with fried 
bacon. 

Evening —Soup as in the morning; potatoes. with 
smear-caze. 

Tuesday morning.—Soup as on Monday. 

JVoon.—Soup of carrots, or tarmps, or boiled potatoes, 
OF Wuike Cayuage, and haii pound o1 meat per bead, 

Evening.—Soup as in the morning; mehimuss, i.e. 
flour boiled with water, to the consistency of pulp, with 
fried bacon. 

Wednesday morning.—Soup as on Monday. 

Noon.—Soup as on Monday ; husked barley with suet. 

Evening.—Soup as on Monday ; potatoes and smear- 
caze. 

Thursday morning.—Soup as on Monday. 

Noon.—Soup with broth, sourcrout, ot cabbage, or po- 
tatoes, or lentils, or beans, and half pound of meat per 
head. 

Evening.—Soup as on Monday; mehimues. with fried 
bacon. 

Friday morning.—Soup as on Monday. 

Noon.—Soup as on Monday ; dumplings with suet and 
onions, horse-radish or other boiled vegetables. 
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Evening.—Soup as on Monday, potatoes and smear- 
caze. 

Saturday morning 

Noon.—Soup as on 
bacon. 

Evening.—Soup as on Monday, me 
bacon. 

Sunday morning.—Soup made of twelve quarts of milk, 
seven quarts of small beer, two pounds of flour, and of 
water. 

Noon—Soup with millet, or husked barley, or cab- 
bage boiled with meat. 

Evening.—Soup as on Monday, sausage or bacon with 
salad, boiled fruits, &c., or millet, with bacon. 

Feast-day ; suchas Christmas, Whitsuntide, &c. ; morn- 
_—Coffee with sugar-candy ; brown sugar never used. 
bles and meat; roast 


.—Soup as on Monday. . 
Monday, mashed potatoes with fresh 


hlmuss with fried 


SWen:—Soup with broth, vegeta 


meat with salad and fruits. . 

Evening —Soup,, zitee boiled in milk, with butter 

_gpnmeeaterr OF roast meat, or sausage-pudding, with sal- 
~ ad or fruits. 

At Christmas, Easter, Whitsuntide, Harvest-home, or 
Chorch-wake, each one receives a cake of six quarts of 
wheat flour, and at Shrove-tuesday, half a cake, Besides, 
each one gets two quarts of small beer per week. The 
smiths, the miller, distiller, cow-milker, gardner, hop- 
vintner, and field-guard, reeeive each one quart of small 
beer per day, and the miller and the smiths receive each 
besides, a pint of brandy per week, 





*One Saxon acre is equal to 6,500 English square yards. An 
English or American acre, is equal to 4,84 square yards. 
{1014 Leipzig pounds are equal to 112 pounds English, Avoirdu- 


N ean R. 
are at first covered with a very thick eloth of tow, cover- 


ing the upper half of the body from the shoulders to the 
tail, to prevent disease from cold. They are pastored’ 
about thirty weeks, Hay is their common food in Win- |) 
ter, hot and brewer's graii 
aided. | byers or cow-houses are generally lofiy,| 
airy, paved with large square bricks, ept perfectly 
clean. The roof is about ten feet high. There are no 
racks or mangers, but the food placed in gutters, always 
clean, near their heads. Gutters in the rear serve to carry 
off the urine and dung, and these gutters are also kept 
clean. 
The cows are always milked by the men, and the.but- 
ter and cheese made by the women, generally of the fami- 
ly. Ninety cows are managed by nine men and two wo- 
men. There is generally one man required to ten cows; 
while two women are considered enough for any dairy ; 
—the farmer reckons that he can make 100 guilders, about 
$40 per annum, by each cow. 

There are three distinct kinds of butter made in Hol- 
land: grass butter made when the cows are at grass ; 
whey butter from the whey of sweet milk cheese ; and hay 
butter made in winter. 

Grass Butter —The cows being carefully milked to 
the last drop, the pitchefs containing the milk are put into 
the Koelbok, or coolers. When the cream has been gath- 
ered and is soured, and if there is a sufficient quantity from 
the number of cows, they churn every twenty-four hours, 
the churn being half filled with the soured cream. A 
litle boiled warm water is added in winter to give the 
whole a proper degree of heat, and in very warm weather 
the milk is first cooled in the Kelbok. [In small dairies 
the milk is sometimes churned, when soured, without 












sare sometimes | ti 


4 Groschen are equal to one German dollar,—about 72 cents. 

16 Dresdner metzen equal to one scheffel, equal to two and nine- 

tenths English bushels. 

Quantity of milk and butter not given, but the breed is known to 

be excellent. The Leipzig foot equal to 1.034 English. 
172 Kannen equal to 163 English gallons. 





Dutcn Burrter. 

Weare indebted to the Nashville “ Agriculturist” for 
the following account of the management of the dairy and 
the method of making butter in Holland; Dr. Frost one 
of the editors of the Agriculturist is, we believe, a native 
of that country, and, therefore, may be presumed to speak 
advisedly upon the subject, and from our knowledge of 
his character we will add may be implicitly relied on. 


I have never seen or eaten strong butter in Holland. J 
have eaten butter which formed part of the provision of 
an East Indiaman—it went from Holland to Batavia, and 
part of it returned again to Holland, and the butter was 
yet good. 

Holland has long been celebrated for its fine dairies, 
and the Highland Society of Scotland, considering that the 
Scotch dairies might derive some advantages from an ac- 
quaintance with the management of those of Holland, of- 
fered a premium for the best report upon that subject, 
founded upon personal observation. The premium was, 
in 1833, awarded to John Mitchell, whose report, filled 
with interesting facts and details, is published in the 
Transactions of the Highland Society for that year. In 
the quotations from the London Journal, the superior 
qualities and higher market value of Dutch butter was re- 
ferred to. Some idea of the dairy produce of Holland may 
be gained by considering that, in addition to the home 
consumption of a populous country, and the vast quanti- 
ties sent to other parts of the world, England imported in 
1830 no less than 116,233 ewt. of Dutch butter, and 167, 
917 cwt. of Dutch cheese. 

The pastures in Holland, as is generally known, have 
been reclaimed from the ocean, the waters of which are 
kept off by artificial embankments. The lands, of course, 
lie very low and flat, and as the water in the numerous 
canals is always near the top, the soil must be moist. The 

ground is seldom broken up with the plough, but is kept 
in good condition by top dressings, consisting chiefly of 
the solid and especially the liquid manures collected in 
the cow-houses, mixed with the scrapings of the small 
canals. ‘The first year after such dressing the land is gen- 
erally mown for hay. 
The Hollanders make careful selections of their cows 
for the dairy, the price of good ones being usually from 
$40 to $45—they are generally fattened and turned offto 
the butcher at eight years old,and the bulls at four or five. 


separating the cream. The butter, immediately after be- 
ing taken out of the churn, is put into a shallow tub, call- 
ed a vloot, and carefully washed with pure cold water. It 
is then worked with a slight sprinkling of fine salt wheth- 
er for immediate use or the barrel. When the cows have 
been three weeks at grass, the butter is delicious, is made in 
fanciful shapes of lambs, stuck witi flowers of the polyan- 
thus, ete., and sell as high as 44 stivers, 70 to 80 cents the 
17} oz. or Dutch pound. If intended for barrelling, the 
batter is worked up twice or thrice a day, with soft, fine 
salt, for three days ina flat tub, there being about two 
pounds of this salt allowed for fourteen pounds of butter ; 
the butter is then hard packed, by thin layers into casks, 
which casks are previously seasoned and cleaned. ‘They are 
always of oak, well smoothed inside. Before being used 
they are allowed to stand three or four days, fiiled with 
sour whey, and thereafter carefully washed out and dried. 
Each cow, after being sometime at grass, yield about one 
Dutch pound (174 oz.) of butter per day. 
We beg our dairy-women to mark two points in the 
preceding process: No saltis used but what is incorpor- 
ated with and dissolved in the butter, and which is neces- 
sary to give it flavor; and 2d. The butter intended for 
keeping is worked from six io ien times, to inéorporate 
the salt, and to separate from it every particle of liquid, 
which if left in it, would induce rancidity, 
Hay Burrer, undergoes a like process. 
Wuey Burrer.—The whey is allowed to stand three 
days or a week, after being separated from the curd, when 
the cream is skimmed off, or the whey itself put into the 
churn, and the butter is formed in about an hour. By 
this process, in winter one pound of butter is obtained 
from each cow in a week, and in summer one pound and 
a half. The relative prices of are generally — 
Grass butter 8} stiver—17 cents. 
Hay butter 7 stiver—13 cents. 
Whey butter 6 stiver—12 cents. 

T., Evitor. 





Fertitity or Sea-Mup. 
Sea-mud varies greatly in iis composition, dependant 
something on the soil upon the neighboring uplands. It 
is considered a valuable manure in Europe, and is sought 
for with avidity, and transported not unfrequently consid- 
erable distances into the interior. We have seen it used 
with good effect in the United States, from Massactiusetts 
to Pennsylvania ; and are told that even in Delaware and 
Maryland, and even farther south, it is highly prized by 
those who have tried it. On Long Island, the past sum- 
mer, we were occasionally shown the fertilizing results, 
not only of sea mud, bat of the marsh soil also, applied 
to the uplands a little ‘removed form the borders of the 
marshes and the sea shore. Onr intelligent ¢ - 
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ferent way$, xedording 
with clay, it should be ta- 


; e applied in di 
- ra al If it abounds 
en in the fa the year, and spread broadcast u 
land, and thus Teer tye the cactign of the ae 
winter. This pulverizes it well, and in the pe oth Aon 
year the roller should be passed over it in dry weaiher, 
followed by the harrow, and if any lumps remain afer 
this operation, let them be beaten fine with the dung-bea. 
ter. This is considered one of the best top dressinus for 
grass Jands that can be given; it also answers well io 
plowed in for either grain or root crops.— Where the mud 
abounds more with sand, it is an excellent thing to put ins 
to barn-yards and pig styes, to be incorporated with the 
litter and manure; it may likewise be thrown into a heap 
until it becomes completely pulverized, and then spread 
upon the land. 
As air slacked lime or small broken lime ean be obtain: 
ed in this city for about half the price of quick lime, Mr 
Partridge suggests it would be an excellent ingredient to 
mix with the sea mud, for the purpose of forming a com. 
post. A bushel or two of the lime to a cartload of 
he thinks a good mixture. When it abounds with consid. 
erable vegetable matter, we should recommend a greater 
proportion of lime, say from one to ten to’ twenty paris, 
Ashes and charcoal dustare excellent ingredients to mix 
with sea-mud, and when either of these or lime is used to 
form a compost, they make it much more lasting. {t ig 
less labor to transport the sea-mud_ directly to the place 
where itis to be used, and spread it broadcast upon the 
land; and as the saving of labor is quite an object in ode 
country, we have foand that this:mothod of applying itis 
the most generally practiced. ead, 
With the exception of a few of our more intelligent far. 
mers, sea-mud and marsh-mud as fertilizers, are not valy- 
ed as highly as they onght to be in the United Siates, 
They exist in immense quantities all along our sea-bvard, 
and may be had in an unlimited extent for the meresiabor 
of transportation, We hope that some experiments may 
hereafter be made with them by some of our readers on 
the different kinds of crops, and that they will give us the 
results. The time we think, is approaching, whey sea- 
mud and marsh-soil will be as highly prized here as they 
now are in Europe.—American Agriculturist. 
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Bucur on Grain rroM THE Barperry.—lo. the 
Chronicle of August 19, under the head of “Vulgar Er- 
rors.” we read as follows :—* People still maintain that 
the barberry blights their grain.” This is, nevertheless, 
a matter deserving attention ; for in this, as in many other 
instances, a popular prejudice has been founded on ruth, 
although the real cause has been often overlooked. Some 
writers have treated this subject with respect, and among 
them is Dr, Thornton. The latter says tha: the “leaves 
are very subject to the rubigo, which will infect the grain 
in the neighborhood.” Tere the secret is at once ex- 
plained, and the aversion of farmers to the barberry-bush 
at once justified. ‘The vulgar notion is, that the barberry 
exercises some evil agency upon grain within a cerlain 
distance, and accordingly farmers will never suffer it to 
grow near their fields. They are right as to the cflect, 
but they attribute it to a wrong cause.—I have seen some 
remarkable instances of grain perishing in a semicircle, in 
front of a barberry-bush, and extending a good way into 
afield, Any one who has but superficially noticed the 
barberry, must have observed that the leaves and ore 
shoots of the shrub were covered with a peculiar Kind 
blight or mildew. Now it is by no means extraordinary 
that this should be carried by the wind into graitt-fields, 
and infeet the grain so as to canse its destruction. ‘This 
is the true explanation of the mischief caused by the bar- 
berry to grain in its neighborhood. — [This is the common 
explanation, but ifany ove will take the trouble to exam- 
ine the parasitical plant which attacks the barberry,and 
of grain, he will find tha: they are totally uiffetctt thin . 
One is the Zcidium Berberidis, and’ the other some spe 
cies of Uredo or Paccinia, for it is sometimes one & 
sometimes the other. We should as soon believe ti 
hen’s egg would be hatched into toads, as that the § 
an AEcidum would prodtice ati’ Ured6 ‘or 
are aware of the facts mentioned ‘by Mr. Wi 
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The cows are turned to paswre in March or April, and 


dent, Mr. Partridge, informs us that he has used beach mud 





have seen them ourselves, and they form a ¢ 
lem yet to solve.] ‘llega 
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Vol. -v4 
- From the. Albany: Cultivator. ,. 

Le rrer or Mr. ExeswortH—Bommen’s Patent. 

We invite the attention of the readers: of, the Cultiva- 
‘tor to the annexed letter from Mr. Erusworts, chief of 
the Patent office at Washington, on the subject of patents, 
and the claims of Mr. Bommer in particular.. There is no 
subject in the whole range of agriculture, of more interest 
to the farmer, than that of manures; and any improvement 
in its manufacture, by which its quantity and quality may 
be increased, will be received by them with favor, That 
manures made in the way recommended by Mr. Bom- 
mer, or according to the patent claimed by him, are of su- 
perior quality, no one acquainted with that method can 
doubt. But if, as Mr. Elisworth seems inclined to sup- 
pose, it is only the French method, with some unimport- 
ant additions, so far as the making of the manure, or its 
quality is concerned, that method should be generally 
known, that all may avail themselves of its advantages, 
and we thank Mr. Ellsworth for enabling us to give the 
specifications a place in the Cultivator. We have given 
the large pamphlet, just published by Mr. Bommenr, and 
containing an ample account of his method and its advan- 
tages,a copy of which he has kindly placed in our hands, 
an atientive perusal, and can safely say there are few if 
any publications ow the subject there discussed, whatev- 
er niny be their pretensions, which combine such a mass 
of practical instruction on the preparation and use of ma- 
nures. Of the legality of the patent under which he is 
acting. we do not express an opinion, but we know that 
the method used by him, and described in the pamphlet, 
a copy of which is furnished every porchaser of a right, 
wil] make manure in any quantity, and of the best quality 
for almost every kind of cultivated crop. Of the French 
method as described in the specifications, we are not com- 
petent to judge, having never witnessed its effects; we 
should, however, prefer purchasing Mr. B.’s Book, in 
which the whole process is detailed. 


Letrer rrom Mr. ELtswortu. 
Washington City, Patent Office, Nov. 3, 1843. 


Messrs. Gaylord & Tucker :—I noticed in your last 
number of the Cultivator, just at hand, a particular notice 
of Bommer’s process,—also his advertisement announc- 
ing “Bommer’s manure method, secured by letters patent,” 
and referring to “documents recorded in the patent office,” 
to prove his rights. This advertisement has greatly in- 
creased the burden of answering requests for copies of 
“Bommer’s Patent? Whilst I have studiously avoided 
expressing an opinion on cases pending or decided, yet as 
special reference is now made to the bureau to sustain the 
advertisement, and fearing that the public may be misled 
by my silence, | hasten to state the facts as they appear of 
record. Mr. Bommer, on the 12th of May, 1843, present- 
ed an application for a patent for making manure. The 
application was duly examined, and rejected for want of 
novelty. No appeal was taken. The application was 
withdrawn, and $20, the usual sum allowed on with- 
drawals, paid to Mr. Bommer on the 6th of July last. No 
other application has been made by Mr. Bommer for a 
patent for similar purposes. It may not be improper to 
state that Messrs. Baer & Gouliart, in June, 1843, obtain- 
ed a patent for an alleged improvement on the method of 
making manure, paiciwa 2 France by Juafiret, which 
said method, however, has not been patented in the United 
States, and is therefore free to the public. How far the 

ublic are restricted in the use of foreign inventions may 
be ascertained by referring to the claim of the American 
patent, which, you will perceive, is restricted to the pre- 
paration of the heap and the mode of applying the lye to 
the same ; the ingredienis—in other words, the lye itself, 
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parties concerned, | send you a copy of the American 

patent, and only add that Mr. Bommer has become an as- 

signee for several States, under this last mentioned patent, 
Yours, &c. H. L. Ertsworrn. 
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Copy of Baer and Gouilart’s Patent. 


To all whom it may concern: Be it known, that we, 
Charles Baer and John Gouliart, of the city of Baltimore, 
in the State of Maryland, have invented certain new and 
useful improvements in the manner of making manure, 
which has been for many years practiced in France, and 
has been there secured by Letters Patent under the name 
of “La Methode Jaufiret,” and we do hereby declare that 
the following is a full and exact description thereof. 

In{the method of Mr, Jaufiret, a pit or reservoir is pre- 








pared of sufficient size to contain the quantity of red 
lye which may be required by the nature of the establieb 
ment. This reservoir or vat is intended to be a recepta- 
cle of water saturated with decomposed animal or vegeta- 
ble matters, and is further to receive the ingredients here- 
inafler named ; such water is to be found on nearly every 
farm, and it may be augmented by the draining of stables, 
by dish water, suds, and other substances of a like nature. 
Mr. Jaufiret, however, finally prepares his lye, by which 
the fermentation of the articles to be converted into ma- 
nure is to be promoted, in the following manner, under 
various modifications, 
For the conversion of from one to two thousand pounds 
of vegetable matter into manure, he takes about 
200 Ibs. of night soil, 
200 calcined plaster in powder, 


50 * wood soot, 
20 “ wood ashes unleached, 
30 quick lime, 
1 ¢ommon salt, 
1 rough saltpetre, 
150 “ lye or ferment drainings from a Jauffret 


manure heap. 

These ingredients are in many cases to be replaced by 
others ; this lye to be prepared 10 or 15 days before use. 
The quantity of materials above named, for the conversion 
of from 1 to 2,000 Ibs. of straw or other dry vegetable 
stalks, will answer for about double that quantity of green 
vegetable matter. : 

In using this lye, the plan of Mr. Jauffret is to steep in 
it the vegetable fibres, which are to be acted upon by 
throwing them into the vat or reservoir containing it, and 
removing it thence at great labor so as to form a high heap 
in the vicinity of the vat, into which the drainings are al- 
lowed to run, 

We have thus given a brief outline of the method of 
Mr. Jaufiret, the same appearing necessary to the under- 
standing of our improvements, which consist in our omit- 
ting altogether the excessive labor of steeping the materials 
to be acted upon in the lye, and elevating them from 
thence to the heap; and also in the preparation of a lye, 
which is equally effective with that of Juaffret, at much 
less cost, and which can be used immediately on being 
made, thereby saving the delay of 10 or 12 days, which 
*La methode Jauffrev” requires. 

We prepare a reservoir to contain the lye as usual, and 
in the immediate vicinity of this, we make our stacks or 
heaps of vegetable matter, which is to be converted into 
manure. 

We give to the ground where the heap or pile is to be 
made, an inclination towards the vat; if the ground is a 
firm clay, it may be merely sloped, and have shallow 
trenches dug on its surface to conduct the drainings back 
into the vat; or it may have a flooring of timber, brick or 
stone, as may be preferred, which may be so trenched as 
to conduct the whole towardsa central drain. When our 
platform or flooring is of clay, we cover the trenches and 
the whole surface of it with brushwood or rails, so as to 
form a temporary grating that will support the weight of 
the heap, and thus insure a drainage, and the admission of 
air to the heap from below. 

The materials to be converted into manure, we pile up 
on this prepared platform immediately as it is delivered 
hv the carts, and this we sometimes continue to do until 
the heap has attamca {he whole height to be given to it, 
when by the use of a pump, buckets, or other suitabvie 
means, we raise the lye from the vat and pour it on to the 
heap, continuing to do so until the whole mass is saturat- 
ed ; we in general, however, raise the heap to the height 
of two, three or four feet, more or less, and then peur on 
a portion of lve, repeating this as the height of the pile is 
increased ; this procedure obviates the necessity of lifting 
the whole of the lye to the full height of the heap. 

The materials which we employ in making the lye, may 
be limited to the following, viz: cow, horse, or hog’s 
dung, or night soil, the urine draining from stables, and 
quick lime. The ingredients used to be intimatety mixed 
with a sufficient quantity of saturated water. 

Two of the kinds of animal dung we have found to 
answer as well asa larger number. A perfectly good lye 
will be made by taking one barrel each of two species of 
dung, two of the urinary drainings, one,of quick lime, and 
about 50 barrels of saturated water, which is then to be 
used as above explained. 

What we claim as our improvement on Jauffret’s method 
of forming manure by the rapid fermentation of vegetable 





fibres, is, first, the forming of the said vegetable matter in- 
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to Pilar heaps, withoutits being first immersed in the 
prepared lye, and the su ntly saturating the same by 
pouring on the lye inthe manner set forth. 
Cuartes Baer, 


Joun Gouciart. 
Pouttry Betrer THAN Pork or Beer. 

In this age of improvement in the production of animal 
and vegetable food, if there is any good reason why all 
the science, skill and enterprise of agriculturists, editors, 
chemists and philosophers, should be applied to the meli- 
oration and refinement of one or two classes of animals, 
to the exclusion of others as good by nature as they are, 
we should like to know it. The hog and the bullock, 
dubbed with the English titles of Berkshire and Darham, 
seem to walk over the land with a sort of John Bull swag- 
ger, that has commanded all attention, and left.all their 
brute brethren in their uncultured native deformity; while 
those foreign titled gentry have, in the eyes of some, be- 
come absolute perfectionists. Now, in the language of 
our declaration of rights, “we hold this truth to be self- 
evident,” that (by their constitution) they are all created 
equal. : 

We are aware that the noble Berkshires, by their elaine 
and stearin, have kindled up a great light in the West, 
(which we hope may dispel the black cloud of “repudia- 
tion” which hovers over that region,) and are about to 
monopolize all the care and labor of the farmers there- 
abouts ; but we can see no reason why the delicate feath- 
ered race should thereby be debarred from sharing in the 
benefits and perfectionisms of cross breeding, in-and-in 
breeding.ani all other scientific advancements in the world. 
The noble ancient family of Chanticleer, whose clarion 
note has been the world’s time-piece ever since Peter de- 
nied his Master, and has never failed to sound the ap- 
proach of every rising sun; the bird that saved old Rome 
from the conflagration by her warning voice in the dead of 
night—shall these lose their old established rank, and 
give place in man’s affections to herds of swine, and the 
sturdy bulls of Bashan? Whatare all /heir uncouth grunts 
and frightful bellowings about the farmer’s cottage, com- 
pared with all the music of the cheerful, chirping, chatting, 
cackling, crowing, gobbling, quacking, squeaking, squal- 
ling, with which his poultry yard resounds from day to 
day ? 

But, to come more to sober matter-of fact, we think 
this branch of the farmer’s concern is deserving of mose 
attention than it has generally received. The profit de- 
rived from a well arranged, well managed poultry yard, 
is greater, in proportion to the investment, than that of 
any other stock, bees excepted, More attention has been 
devoted to pouliry in the vicinity of Philadelphia, than 
any other part of our country. The Bucks County poul- 
try have acquired a good degree of celebrity, even in the 
New York market, where they are sometimes found 
in abundance. They are, however, but moderate lay- 
ers; but their eggs are large and well flavored. Yet 
they are not considered equal to our dung-hill fowl in all 
respacts. 

The Dorking fowl] stands first in the estimation of 
those who have raised them. They will weigh from 5to 
Spounds, Tueir bodics sre large and better proportion= 
ed than any others, being long, full, and well fleshed in 
the breast. Have short legs, and beautiful plumage, with 
five, instead of four toes; are good layers, good sitters, 
and good nurses. Their eggs are large, clear white, and 
of excellent quality. When caponed, in the English cus- 
tom, they weigh from ten to twelve pounds. Mr. L. F. 
Allen, of Buffalo, to whom we are indebted for the Dork- 
ing history, has them for sale. bill. 

Our object in writing this article at this time, is chiefly 
to suggest to our Agricultural Societies the propriety of 
offering liberal premiums for the best specimens of the 
various kinds of poultry, at their next annual fairs. We 
need say nothing in favor of the richness and delicacy of 
this luxuriant of the table. Good premiums will socn 
bring out new species and valuable improvements in this, 
as in any other branch of agriculture—Conn. Farmer's 
Gazeile. 


Witnesses, 
Th. M. Abbett, 
J. R.. Abbett. 

(Patented June 24, 1843.) 





The Messers. Reybold, of Delaware, have sent to the 
New York market last season, upwards of 20,000 baskets 
of the finest peaches. 
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WORK FOR FEBRUARY. 

As we are treading on its verge and to-morrow’s dawn 
will usher in the month of February, we propose, in con- 
formity with our custom, to hold communion with our 
old friends and patrons in a familiar way, in the hope 
that we may be able to remind them of some duty they 
may have forgotten or neglected. As to being able to say 
any thing new, such a vagary never entered into our ima- 
gination; for recollecting, that a wise man of old long 
since declared that “there is nothing new under the sun,” 
admonishes us, that he who tries to be original but sub- 
jects himself to the ridicule of the critical and to his own 
mortification. But still, as in a business like that of Ag- 
riculture, where duties are so numerous, and the memory 
of man 60 treacherous, one man may think of something 
which another may have forgotien, by way of freshening 
the memories of our brethren, we will note down for their 
perusal a few of the many objects which at this season of 
the year should be attended to. 

Before, however, we open our budget, we would have 
afew words with all upon the times, the prices of pro- 
ducts, and above all upon the necessity of exerting a vi- 
gilant economy in the management of the farm. The 


times, although infinitely better than they were a vear ago, | 


are far from being such as they were in years past; but 
though the prevailing prices for agricultural products are 
not as high as they were, they are still remunerating, and 
as there is a comparative steadiness in the market, by at- 
tention to the improvement of the soil and a proper at- 
tention to the division of labor, husbandmen may get a- 
long very comfortably, and realize something for a rainy 
day, ifa wise and liheral economy be observed. When 
we speak of economy we do not mean that parsimonious 
denial of the comforts and luxuries of lifeto one’s self and 
family—that withholding of the means of information 
from the younger members of our families—that refusal 
to gratify them in the indulgence of the elegang and inno- 
cent amusements—nor do we mean that sordid economy 
which looks alone to the hoarding up of the “root ofall 
evil ;” but we do mean that economy which, having the 
true interests of the farmer in view, supplies the fields am- 
ply with manure; provides plenty of the tools and imple- 
ments of husbandry to carry on well all the varied oper- 
ations of the farm, and provides a place to keep them in; 
which vigilantly superintends every thing in person; 
which weekly, if not daily, inspects every thing in the 
place, and has every thing repaired the moment it gets out 
of order; which never puts off to another day, except by 
dire necessity, that which should be done to-day ; which, 
providently, is always in advance of the business of the 
farm, and never has to pare on its atudying cap on the bud- 


dine af a dar en be 
owt ey ey BuUw wal Is 10 be done—in a word, we 


mean that economy which is at once comprehensive, care- 
taking and liberal ; that looks to the improvement of the 
mind and the soil, and to the preservation of both the one 
and the other from abuses. These suggestions and views 
appear to us as being peculiarly proper at this time, when 
every farmer and planter should be laying his plans for 
the approaching season, and having stated them with that 
frankness becoming the relation existing between us and 
our readers, we will proceed to give our memoranda of 


work to be done 
On THE Farm. 


Milch and In-calf Cows.—As this and the ensuing 
months bear peculiarly hard upon the these noble and use- 
ful animals, it should be the unceasing care of every hus- 
bandman to see that they are well attended to; that they 
have either a good stable or warm shed facing the south, 
to shelter in from the inclemency of the weather ; that they 
have ample litter furnished them daily to furnish dry bed- 


ding ; that ihe yard in which they may be confined 1s dry 5 
that they receive three good meals a day; that a portion 
of their food be of a sacculent nature, as it is unnatural to 
suppose that a cow, however good she may be, can be a 
liberal contributor to the pail, and afford rich and butty- 
raceous milk upon dry provender ; that they be salted at 
least twice a week, rubbed down, or combed daily, and 
that each of them have a teaspoonful of spirits of turpen- 
tine put in the cup in the rear of the horns at least once 
a fortnight to prevent the hollow horn, By timely and 
rigid attention to the duties we have pointed oat on the 
part of the master, he will have the satisfaction when the 
spring opens to find by the fine and creditable appearance 
of his cows, that he has not expended his labor and devo- 
ted his care without reaping a rich harvest of profit, both 
in the condition of his cows, and in the gratification of 
those humane feelings which should find their home in 
the bosom of every agriculturist. 

Working Oxen.—Extend your care to these animals, 
and see that they have increased allowances of food, and 
that the man in charge of them is liberal in rubbing them 
down and providing them warm, dry beds for the night. 
If you expect them to satisfactorily meet the increased 
quantity of labor which the demands of the spring will 
impose upon them, you must, to avoid disappointment, put 
them in flesh and condition to bear it,as no animal which 
may have been fed and cared for with a penurious hand 
should be expected to perform a full day’s labor, much 
less to be called upon to do it through the very busy per- 
iod of spring. In addition to plenty of food, good clean- 
ing with the card or whisp of straw, let them twice a week 
have a gill of salt each—and either have free access to 
water, or be regularly watered three times a day. 


Horses —These animals of all descriptions should be 
attended to with the utmost care at this period of the 
year. Their stables should be regularly cleaned out 
twice a day; they should be curried or carded, and have 
their hides well brushed as often; be watered thrice a 
day ; regularly fed with grain or chop, morning, noon and 
night, and have their racks filled morning and night with 
good hay or fodder; receive a mixture of salt, hickory 
ashes and lime, in the quantity ofa gilleach twice a week, 
and when not worked they should be exercised daily. If 
economy be consulted, their grain food will all be chopt 
and mixed with cut straw or hay. 

Breeding Mares.—These must receive increased at- 
tention, and be fed and managed as we have recommended 
for the other horses—but if we were to prescribe any dif- 
ference, it would be that more care should be taken to 
give them regular exercise daily, and that all their food 
would be the better of being given them chopt, as in that 
form it would be easier digested, 

Mules.—Be liberal and kind in food and treatment to 


these fine animals and they will repav van -"" 
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were scr ID grain food. 
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Wood for the Season—If you have not, as you ought 
to have, as much wood cut, hauled in, and piled up eon- 
venient to your house and quarters, as will last you till 
next December, lose no time in having as much wood cut 
down as will answer; and when cut, be sure to have it 
hauled in and piled up. By attending to this duty now, 
you will relieve your hands of any tax in getting fire- 
wood next spring and summer, when their time will be 
incessantly demanded by the necessities of the growing 
crops. Recollect that by providently looking ahead and 
anticipating the wants of your farm, you fulfil one of the 
most imperious daties of the farmer, and in thus husband- 
ing time, you will lay the groundwork of making money. 

Fencing and Timber—Recollect that this is the last 
month, when, according to a received theory, you can cut 
down timber witha prospect of its lasting ; therefore, as it 
should be your object to make every thing last as long as 
possible, go to work and complete the felling of all tim- 
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' ber you may want for fencing and repairs of al] kinds, 













































Your timber felled, employ your ERP aha 
in getting it ready foruse. = 

Gates—If every field has not already got a gate i 
ing into it, supply the deficiency by having a gate made 
for each forthwith ; gates, besides being more sightly, are 
much more apt to be shut, than bars are to be put up, and 
are therefore much more safe. 

Barns and Outbuildings —xarine all such places of 
your farm, and have them repaired while you can cor. 
mand the labor to do so without interfering with other 
labors : all such work should be done before the Spring 
opens. 

Fences—Examine all your fences, and have Wdtone 
repairs may be necessary done before March comes in; 
for as that month will bring with ita flood of work, it 
should be an object with every one to have all their new 
fences put up, and o/d ones repaired while they have the 
time and labor at command. 


Tobacco—We hardly need tell the intelligent tobsceo 
planters that it is time to attend to their beds, and only ree 
vert to the subject to let them know that they live in our 
hopes and aspirations. 

Sheep—We trust you have kept vour sheep in a yard 
accessible to a warm, dry, well bedded shed: if you have 
not, we are very certain you have been not only neglect. 
ful of your interest, but stinting in that humanity, which 
all, who get their bread out of the earth, ought to piag. 
tice towards every living creature subject to their con- 
troul. But to return to the treatment of sheep. The fy. 
Lamb Ewes should, in addition to hay, receive daily al- 
lowances of either meal or roots of some kind: twice a 
week thev should have pine boughs given them to browse 
on; in their yard a trough should be placed, in which 
there should be at all times, a mixture of salt and tar, in 
equal quantities, to resort to: they should be watered 
twice a day. 

Young Cattle and Colts.—If you desire these to atiain 
good size, you must abandon the system of semi-starva- 
tion, as you may rest assured that neither bone, muscle 
nor flesh can be healthfully encouraged or developed, un- 
less animals be properly fed, and the wants of nature 
satisfied; for the body cannot expand and grow, while 
the craving of hunger is maddening the instinct of adumb 
beast. 


Swine.—Breeding sows, store hogs, and pigs, should 
be well sheltered; have plenty of litter to sleep on, as 
well as to convert into manure at this season, and be gen- 
erously fed: in saying generously fed, we do not mean 
that they should be fed as for fattening ; that would prove 
injurious to the first, and is not required for the two last 
named descriptions ; but each and all should be kept with 


mts ef a 1 --- 
a tolerablv well « : soucu appeute, as without { con- 


tentment which waits upon a well filled stomach, the hog, 
amongst other animals, cannot indulge in the philosophy 
of sleep, a thing most essential to health and the expan- 
sion of the hide, bones, muscle and flesh. With, regard 
to the In-pig Sows, the delicacy of their situations, and 
the demands made upon them by their expectant" respon- 
sibilities, require that their food shou!d be more generous 
and succulent than the store hogs. For some weeks be 
fore the interesting period of their travail, the breecling 
sows should receive daily allowances, of rich slops, in 
which vegetables and meal ef some kind were freely mix- 
ed. All should, at all times, have aecess to charcoal or 
rotten wood, and be salted in their food twice a week, and 
have a handful of hickory ashes given them @ head “once 


a week in their meals. - Ke 


Poultry Houses and Poultry. Let the poultry houses 
be cleaned out and whitewashed: fresh straw ot 
put in the nests, and provide the poultry wi 
lime and gravel, and give them, occasionally 
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ot fish, boiled and chopt’ up, during this 
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them be well fed daily with grain. of some kind: buck- 
wheat, we have been told; promotes laying. 

Manure, As the accumulation of manure should be 
the all-absofbing subject with évery good farmer and 
planter, we will endeavor here to impress upon all, that 
none should omit improving every opportunity by which 
the manure pile can be increased; and that as to’ the 
quaniity to be accumulated, that that should only be res- 
wicted by the méans of the party. We have, in our day, 
heard farmers complaining that they could not make ma- 
nure enough for their farms whose shores were periodi- 
cally loaded with sea*weed ; whose woods were filled 
with rich loam and leaves; whose marshes contained in- 
exhausjible supplies of ferulizing mud, and whose lanes 
were the fraitful depositories of excellent materials for 
compost—and yet none of these sources were resorted to 
—and when we have asked them why they did not use 
each and all of these substances in compost? they have 
excused themselves upon the ground of want of time. 
But such reason should not hold good one moment with 
a thinking mind, as it is demonstrable that one man, a 
cart and two good horses would collect enough of such 
substances in a year to manure a hundred acres well, and 
by the appropriation of that force to that purpose most 
farms might be kept in a good state of fertility—in such a 
state as would make one acre produce more than four do 
now on most farms in the old states. We ask then that 
agriculturists would seriously think upon this subject. 

Stiff Clays. Such stiff clays as may be intended for 
spring culture, should be ploughed during this month, 
provided the earth should be dry enough to be turned up 
without danger of running into mortar. 

Tools, Implements of Husbandry, Caris, Wagons, &c. 
All such things should be closely inspected, and ‘put in 
immediate order, so that when needed they may be ready. 

Having said thus much of farm operations, we will add, 
with respect to gardening, that mext month we would give 
a full detail of the duties to be performed ; and with this 
intimation we shall close, by advising all our patrons to 
personally attend to the execution of every order they 
may give, as it is useles to order unless they see that their 
orders are complied with, and that in no case ought they 
to suffer their work to be slightly done. 





Facts anv Statistics.—The following article, though 
it treats not of manures aud crops ,contains a fund of val- 
table information which all farmers should know, because 
they unfold a part of the resources of the country and 
show to a certain extent how its wealth is made up: 

Svucar.— The refining of sugar is = 
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yt peveess usually 
performed after exportatiov. Tt is boiled in pans with 
lime water and a portion of bullock’s blood, or hydrate of 
alumina. The albumen of the blood mixes with the im- 
purities of the sugar and rises to the surface, where it is 
skimmed off; the white of eggs and butter are said to be 
sometimes added. When purified in this way it is placed 
in coolers-and agitated till it becomes thick, or strained 
through woollen bags, or ismade to pass through animal 
charcoal, It is then placed’ in conical iron or unglazed 
eaiiheu vessels, the large end uppermost, when tie re- 
maining unchrystalized syrup runs off through the small 
hole in the apex. Wet pipe clay is then covered over 
the top an inch thick, the water of which drains through 
the sugar, carrying off the remaining coloring matter, and 
this is repeated. [tis then carefully dried, and constitutes 
loaf sugar. It is refined or double refined according to 
the number of the operations. The green syrup which 
passes from the mould is made into lump sugar. The 
art of clarifying or making loaf sugar was the discovery 
of a Venetian about the first of the 16th century. 
Sixty-three million pounds of raw sugar were refined 
in the 43 refineries of the United States in 1840. Almost 
all the sugar!imporied from: beyond the Cape of Good 
Hope'is*refined here ; $1,200,000 is paid annually to op- 
eratives in this business. ‘The price. at which refined.su- 
gar is aflorded the consumer here.is from 10-to 13 cents 





per pound ;'in England it is from 17 to 23. centa, and in 
France from 17 to 20 cents. From. 100 pounds of raw 
sugar (one-third white Havana and two-thirds brown) 
the produet of refined is 61 2-3 pounds. 

Candied sugar is made by dissolving common sugar, 
slowly evaporating the water, and re-chrystalizing it; 
and is brown ur white, according to the sugar used. 
This is the only ‘sugar esteemed in the East. White su- 
gar candy is the raw sugar boiled and clarified in moulds, 
as befure described; it is made to chrystalize in various 
ways. Besides the numerous uses and delicate prepara- 
tions made of this, it is used by miniature painters to pre- 
vent colors from cracking when mixed with gum- Arabic. 
It is much used with wheat flour to make sugar tovs, &c. 
The value of confectionary made in the United States in 
1840, was $1,148,565, and the capital in the manufacture 
was 1,769,871, chiefly in Massachusetts, Louisiana, Penn- 
sylvania, New York and Maryland.—Hand Book of 
Plants and Fruits. 





Hussey’s REAPER. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer: 

As the question of which is the best Reaping Machine 
is of no little importance to wheat growers, it is highly 
necessary that they be rightly informed of every fact which 
tends to decide the question. The trial which forms the 
subject of the following correspondence was looked for- 
ward to with great interest by farmers; such was the par- 
tial character of the trial, and the general terms of the 
committee’s report, in which the particulars that led to 
the result were omitied, it cannot appear strange that the 
public should be in some degree misled with regard to 
the relative merits of the two machines. If my own in- 
terest was alone concerned, | would not thus far trespass 
on your columns, but you will doubtless agree with me, 
that itis due 10 wheat growers throughout the country 
that the views expressed by Mr. Roane, in connection 
with the committee’s report, should be published as ex- 
tensively as the report itself; | therefore solicit the inser- 
tion of the following correspondence in your paper. 

Very respectfully, Osep Hussey. 
Baltimore, January 18th, 1844. 
To the Hon. Wm. H. Roane,— 

Dear Sir,—You will remember that a trial took place 
on the farm of Mr. Hutchinson near Richmond, Va. in 
July last, between my reaping machine and Mr. MeCor- 
mick’s, at which trial you were one of a committee which 
gave the preference to Mr. McCormick’s machine. 

You will also recollect that the machine which 1 used 
at that time was a small one, and quite different from that 
which I used in your field a few days afterwards, in a se- 
cond trial between Mr. McCormick and myself. 

As the first trial was made under circumstances unfa- 
vorable to myself, owing to the difficulties which pre- 
vented me from getting my best machine to the field on 
that day, and other impediments incident to a stranger 
unprovided with a team, &c., and as no report was made 
of the second trial, you will oblige me by informing me 
what your impressions were after witnessing the second 
trial, , 


I would very gladly embrace the opportunity which 
the next harvest will afford of following up my experi- 
ments in wheat cutting in Virginia, but the new field 
opened to me in the great west for cutting hemp, in which 
| was so successful last September, as will appear by the 
Louisville Journal of that date, will claim my particular 
attention this year. I meution this to you lest it might 
appear that I had abandoned ‘the field in Virginia by my 
non appearance there in the next harvest. 

Very respectfully, yours &e. 
Osep Hussey. 
Tree Hill, January 23d, 1844. 

Dear Sir,—I received a few days ago your letter of the 
17th inst. on the subject of your reaping machine; you 
eull my recollection to a trial between it and Mr. MeCor- 
mick’s reaper at Mr. Huchinso’s, in July last, on which 
occasion | “ was one of a committee which gave the pre- 
ference to Mr. McCormick’s machine ;” you also advert 
to a trial between these rival machines a few days subse- 
quent, at this place, and request to know my impressions 
after this second trial. I presume ftom the fact of my 
having ordered one of your reapers for the ensuing har- 
vest, that it is your purpose to publish this statement. A- 
verse as | am to having my name in print on this, or any 
other occasion, | cannot with propriety decline a response 

your inquiry. Thad never seeu or formed an idea of 











to 
: reapiig’ machine’ until [ went'éiHutchinson’s—F was 


surprised and delighted with the perfurmance of each of 
them,,and fully resolved to own one of them by the nezt 
harvest, but their performance that «day left me in a state 
of doubt which | should select. The, report spoke in 
terms of high praise of each machine, and I consented. to 
its award thaten the whole Mr. McCormick’s was, prefer- 
able, merely because being the cheapest and requiring but 
two horses, it would. best suit the majority, of jour, farm- 
ers, who make small crops of wheat on weak la: 
doubted its capacity iw heavy grain... After this Report 
was made | heard your complaint that you did not havea 
fair trinl, because being unable, to bring into the field you 
large improved Reaper, which was up the River, you wer 
compelled to comply with your engagement for the day, 
with a small and inferior machine, drawn by an indiffer- 
ent and untutored team... Mr. Hutchinsen’s wheat was 
badly rusted, and therefore light. J, had, ready for 1 
scythe, a low ground. field of heavy and well mature 
grain: partly to expedite my harvest work, and partly 1 
renew the trial, that.] might solve my douhts as to a8 


—-tor 


rits of these machines, | succeeded in engaging them ¢ 
be at Tree Hill on a named day—they both came agree: 
able to appointment, Mr. M-Cormick bringing the machine 
he used at Hutchinson’s, and you bringing the one, ¥ 
could not on that occasion bring down the river, The 
day was fine, and both machines did their best, and hada 
very fair trial. My doubts were fully removed, and my 
mind convinced that in the heavy wheat we raise, on our 
tiver low grounds, rich bottoms, &c. your machine is sa- 
perior to Mr. M'Cormick’s, of which J still think highly 
—I accordingly ordered one of yours to be made for the 
approaching harvest. 

I wish you all possible success in cutting hemp in the 
“Great, West”—It must be very desirable to cut that, val- 
uable plant instead of pulling it up by the roots, and J 
cannot doubt that your reaper has ample power for the 
process. 

Most respectfully, yours, &e. . 
o “ W. H. Roane. , 
Mr. Osen Hussey, Baltimore. 


£(3The Richmond Enquirer is respectfully requested to copy 
the above. 





Horses.—C. W. Gooch, of Virginia, writing to the ed- 
itor of the Southern Planter, says: “'lhe ordinary means 
of purging a sick horse are so slow in operating, that, in 
many cases, they do fo good. | send you a very simple 
recipe, with which some of your readers may not be ac- 
quainted, which | have never known to: fail} and regard 
itthe best and simplest. | saw it many'years ago in the 
American Farmer, and have tested it:” 

“Take a piece of chalk about the size of a walnut, 
pound it in a mortar, or wrap a rag around it and reduce 
it to a powder with a hammer, or anything else; putthe 
powder into a quart bottle; pour common vinegar -into 
the bottle until the effervescence prevents your pouring 
more, and (having the horse ready) drench him with it. 
But little vinegar can be got into the bottle the first time, 
so that you will have to pour more into it, and drench a 
second time. Ordinarily a pint willdo. In cases where 
it does not operate in five or ten minutes, persevere,in the 
dose, and in a very short time the suffering animal will 
be well again,” 





Tae Peacu.—With the fertile soil of our country, we 
have but little difficulty in growing Peach Trees until 
they are three or four years old, when they are attacked 
by the worm in the root, of a‘disease called the yellow, 
and frequently by both? “In either case ‘the tree dies in 
two or three years. : ’ 

The foliowing remedies have been found periectly sue- 
cessful in preventing the worm in the root: When a tree 
is first set out in the orchard, apply three quarts of fresh 
or anleached wood ashes, and add ashes evety spring. 
Another method is to pour chamber-lye around the Toots 
of the trees several times during the spring and summer. 

The method pursued by Mr. Pell, of Pelham, Ulster 
County, N. Y., i#’to put one half peck of fine eharcoal to 
the roots of each tree when first set out in the orchard, 
and adding a quantity each spring —B. G@. Boswell, Phit- 
adelphia. wrt inhervate.. 


ty! 





Green anv pry Woot —A cord of wood whilat green, 
‘jg said to contain 1443 pounds’ of water, which ‘would 
make one hogshead and two barrels,’ Let every fa 





who hauls wood to market, remember that when h 


transports it green, he is carrying that weight and quan- 
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tity of water on his load, whieh if he had suffered his 
wood to remain after it was cut till it was suitably sea- 
goned he might save from the burden of his oxen + 
horses, or pile upon the top of it three-fourths of a o 
of seasoned pine, and yet have no heavier load than the 
green cord alone weighed.—Maine Cultivator. 





Spape Hussanpry.—At a recent meeting of the Socie- 
of Arts, the Secretary read a paper from H. Pardon: 
q, “On the Improvement of the Ait of Agriculture,’ the 
object of which is to show the importance, In a national 
point of giew, of introducing generally an improved mode 
of cultivation by means of spade husbandry. After enter- 
ing into details, with respect to the two systems of Agri- 
culture chiefly pursued which are known as the low and 
high system—the first based on the principle of annual 
tenancy, the latter on that of granting leases—the writer 
roceeds with an examination of the third system, or spade 
usbandry, and quotes the following cases, as showing the 
profit to be realized by its judicious adoption.—The ex- 
periment was mace on two acres of land for twenty-sever 
ears, and on two other acres of land for fifteen years, 
alternate crops of wheat and potatoes being produced, and 
the land with a stiff clay, being turned wp with a fork ten 
inches deep. The cost of the wheat crop, including plant- 
fing. keeping clean, reaping and thrashing, was at the rate 
of £1 17s. per acre; and of the potato crop, including 
breast-ploughing, wheat stubble, forking land, planting. 
cleaning, and getting vp and harvesting, £5 15s. 3d. per 
acre, the average being £4 6s. 1}d. per acre; while the 
annual produce realized the sum of £69 5s. 6d., or at the 
rate of £17 6s. 4}d. per acre, surplus, subject only to de- 
ductions for rent and parochial taxes. It must be re- 
membered that this profit was effected by the sale, and 
not by the consumption of a great part of the prodace, the 
latter being the prevailing eustom.—As a further proof of 
the adequate productive powers of the system the writer 
advocates, he adduces the well-known case of Mrs. Gil- 
bert, of Eastbourne, who through her benevolent exertions, 
bas succeeded in establishing self-supporting national 
schools, by receiving rent for the land occupied by the 
master, who instructs the children in the usual course of 
education in the morning, and employs them on his land 
in the afternoon. Mr. Fardon recommends that a portion 
of land should be attached to every country union, to be 
cultivated by the able-bodied poor, according to the third 
system, the effect of which would be to reduce the poor- 
rate. He further suggests, that the redundancy of manu- 
facturing labor mig! be turned to account in civilization 
by spade husbandry.—A‘hanaum. 

PresservaTion or Apptes.—In the London Gardener’s 
Chronicle we find the following account of the mode of 
preserving apples acopted by a gentleman in Herefordshire. 
We are of opinion that it would succeed any where. 

“He covers the floor of his cellar with hurdles, two in 
thickness, and on these he puts a little straw, upon which 
the apples are placed without further care or attention, 
except removing all that appears to be faulty as he places 
them in the cellar; and be thinks it is unnecessary to use 
any particular care in this respect. He hasat present, 110 
bushels of apples thus heaped up in a small cellar; two or 
three times a week, he gives a good wetting with fresh 
water, as much as he thinks will wel/ wed the whole of them. 
This water drains off through the straw and hurdles, into 
awell. In this way, his apples keep well until the time 
he usually disposes of them, the best to make him a good 
return after Christmas. At present the apples look as 
well and as firm as if just gathered, and | understand that 
during the last 10 years, they have always kept just as 
Weil au as ji con a2 use. 

How much less troublesome and easy of application for 
keeping large quantities of fruit, than storing them away 
in dried sand, on shelves, or in boxes, or in any other 
ways highly recommended. 





Our Country.—We are indeed “a world by ourselves,” 
and would American farmers, the real strength of the 
country, folfil their responsibilities, and their call, elevate 
their views above all low and sectional considerations and 
go heart and hand for our country—our whole country — 
we should in truth be independent of all other nations. 
The facilities of communication, now so great, are con- 
#antly increasing, and opening new markets, in every part 
of the nation. New cities are springing up, which must 
be fed from the soil. Our domestic commerce, now of 


will be increased tenfold, as it will find its materials in the 
xchange of other various prodacts, The mighty valley 
of the Mississippi, a wilderness within the recollection of 
some of us, already contains a population of more than 
five millions. By the statistical tables accompanying the 
last census, it appears, that the value of certain leading 


articles of ayriculwral stock and of produce in 1840, in 


the Mississippi valley, was 000,000. What is to 
work all these wonders? Agrieuhure—the plough is the 
magic instrament which is to work all these miracles—to 
make the wilderness blossom like the rose. 

No other country possesses so great advantages for the 
pursuit of agriculture, as ours. Nowhere else is such 
unrestricted locomotive power enjoyed. Here, no laws 
exist, direetly or indirectly, confining men to a particular 
occupation or place. Industry is in every respect free 
and unfettered. Agriculture is open to all, and within the 
reach of all.—{ Saltonstall’s Address.} 





Porato Starcnu.—We find in the Cleveland Herald, 
the following method of making potato starch, which it 
savs is the veritable Arrow-root, so highly valued for in- 
valids: 

“Take a dozen large and smooth mealy potatoes, wash 
them, and then carefully pare off all the rind. Next grate 
them fine with a suitable tin grater. The pulp must be 
mixed with a pailfall of cold water, and thoroughly agitat- 
ed and squeezed by the hand or any suitable instrument, 
at the same time throwing away the fibrous matter, and 
permitting the starch to sink to the bottom of the vessel. 
This must have a fresh washing in cold water, till the pure 
farina is obtained free from all other matter. This should 
be spread on earthen dishes, and dried in a warm, airy 
situation. 

The good housewife will exclaim, ‘Why, this is noth- 
ing but potato starch.” True, it is not—nor have you 
used any other artiele under the name of arrow-root, for 
the sick members of vour family, though you may have 
purchase! it at the rate of several shillings per pound.” 
By proper modes of cooking, known to every nurse 
and housekeeper, this article becomes a delightful beverage 
for invalids weak of digestive powers, while asa pleasant 
dietary, even to persons in good health, it possesses a 
strong attachment.—.Amer. Agricul. 





Frencn anp Bercian Farming.—We find in Mr. 
Weeds letters, the following account of the manner in 
which a French harvest is gathered. Such notices, by 
contrast, show most forcibly the wide difference existing 
between modern and ancient husbandry, 

* A farmer of Western New-York, who dashes into his 

hundred acre wheat field with a force sufficient to eut, 
rake, bind, and thresh it, in two or three days, would be 
infinitely amused with the primitive mode of havesting in 
France. Here the wheat is all cut with the sickle, and 
then bound by women, who place the sheaves in a sort of 
scraggy rack upon the backs of donkeys that move along 
behind the reapers. When the donkey gets loaded (some 
eight or ten small sheaves in each of his wooden saddle- 
bags,) he is marched of to the road, where the wheat is 
transferred to a clumsy wagon, and drawn lazily thence 
by three French ponies, tandem, to the granary! In this 
way, a dozen people consume a day in harvesting an acre. 
Two thirds of the people I saw at work in the fields were 
women.’ 
As a contrast to the foregoing, we present the following 
from a letter written by a correspondent of the ‘Tribune.’ 
It shows conclusively the advantages of an improved hus- 
bandry : 


‘The country between Ostend and Burges is, like near- 
1.. Ve W.9 2 


ae ares 


ee Grtbitay & por fees paradise for farmers. Li is as 
level as a floor, and is most laboriously cultivated, till ev- 
ery inch of ground is compelled to produce to the utmost. 
It is one vast garden, and tulips of the Dutch fanciers do 
not get more unceasing attention and nursing than the tur- 
neps and cabbages of the Belgian farmers. The fields 
are covered with men and women, digging and weeding, 
and well they may, for in one district (St. Nieholas,) there 
are 5210 inhabitants to every square league. The super- 
ficial farmers of America, who imperfectly turn up the soil 
of a thousand acres, might take a profitable lesson from 


theeare and skill which enables every acre to support 
more than its man.” 








To Cure Sheep Skins with the Wool On.—Take a 





vastly greater importance and amount than our foreign, 


spoonful of alum and two of saltpetre ; pulverize and mix 
well together, 


then sprinkle the powder on the flesh side 








of the skin, and lay the two flesh sides’ togettier, leans 
the wool outside. ‘Then fold up the whole okin'ee tgid 


as you can and hang in a dry place; in tworor three days, 
knife 




















as soon as dry, take down, and se with. 
till clean and supple. This pith ie me ~ +n and 
makes you a most excellent saddle-cover, if whe 
kill your mutton yoo treat the skins in this way, You ban 
get more for them from the saddler than you can for the 
wool and skin separately disposed of otherwise, 

N. B. Other skins which you desire to cure With the 
fur or hair on, may be treated in the same way.—Maing 














Cult. 
. . BALTIMORE MARKET, Jan. 29. Tobatco,-’ 

Beef, Balt. mess, 83a} |Butter, Glades, No.1,13a |late — 
Do. do. No.1; 64a7} | Do. do. 2, Tall {from 

Do. prime, 5a6 Do. . do. 3, 5a7 jof large pur. 
Pork, mess 10ja114) Do. Western 2, 7e  |chases of To. 
Do. No.1 91293 | Do do. 3, 5a6 fos 

Do... prime a9, Lard, Balt. kegs, 1, 647 

Do. cargo, 9ia Do. _ do. 2, none 
Bacon, hams, Ba.!b. 7a Do. Western, 1, 64a 

Do. middlings, ““ 4a Do. do. 5a5:} 

Do. shoulders,“ 5a Do. do.bls1,6 __ {ti 

Do. asst’d, West. 3a4 , casks, 6taT7:jof sh 

De. hams, 3a7 Do. boxes, 63a7 

Do. middlings, 34a4 Do. extra, 10a20 

Do. shoulders, 2234 

COTTON— ' 

Virginia, 83a 94] Tennessee, Ib. 7 

Upland, 83a10 | Alabama, 81al0 

Louisiana, 9$a10 | Florida, 7a8 

North Carolina, 7 a Mississippi 

LUMBER— 


Consequ'nt- 
Joists & Se’ling, W.P.7a10)ly limited. Pri 


Joists& Se’ling,Y.P. 7al0jces show no 
Shingles, W. P 2a9}variation, and 


Georgia Flooring 12a15 
8. Carolina do 9all 

White Pine, pann’] 25a27 
Common, 











20a22\Shingles,ced’r, 3.00a9.00)it is doubtful 
Select Cullings, 14a16)Laths, sawed, 1.25a 1.75|whether 
Common do 8a10\Laths, split, 50a 1.00jadvance 
MOLASSES— be obtained. 
Havana, Ist qu. gl 17}220/New Orleans 24a25|We quote Ma- 
Porto Rico, 26 Guadaloupe & Mart 26a28 
English Island, Sugar House, 28a36 
SOAP— 


; Baltimore white, 12a14|North’rn, br’n & yel.34a4} 
brown & ylle’w 44a5}] 


TOBACCO— 

Common 2a 34; Yellow, 8 al0 

Brown and red, 4 a 5 | Fine yellow, 12a14 

Ground leaf, 6 a7 Virginia, 4a9 

Fine red 64a 8 | Rappahannock, 

Wrappery, suitable Kentue 3a 
for segars, 8al3 | St. Domingo, 13 all 

Yellow and red, 7al0 ' Cuba, 15 a38 


PLASTER PARIS— 
Cargo. Pr ton cash 3.12a {Ground per bbl. 1.12a 
SUGARS— 

Hav. wh.100lbs 9a10. 


St. Croix, 100Ibs 7.00a8. 
Do. brown 


a7.50)\ Brazil, white, a 
Porto Rico, 6 a7 |Do. brown, 
New Orleans, 6.a6.75|Lump, Ib. e. 
FLOUR—We quote 
— How. st., from stores, bl. $4.50a 
= City Mills, 4.50 
. Susquehanna, 

Rye, firs 
Corn 

Do. 


4.37a 
3.25a 


t 
Meal, kiln dried, per bbl. 2.62 
a 


. per hhd. 
GRAIN— 

Wheat, white, p bu 1.00 Peas, black eye, 
“best Pa. red 95a ‘Clover seed, store 
“ord. topri. Md 65a90 |Timothy do a2. 

Corn, white, a4 it laxseea,rougi Si. ied . 

“ yellow Md. 42a43 \Chop’d Rye, 100 Ibs. 1.18 


50a 
ja 





Rye, Md. 53a55 |Ship Stuff, bus. 15a 
Oats, Md. 29230 |Brown Stuff, 12a 
Beans, 100 Shorts, bushel, . 9a 
FEATHERS—perlb. 
COFFEE— 
Havana, 7 2 8 | Java, "Ib. 10 a2 | Cattle—There 
2, MpeoeLaghay! 62a 8 _ 6308. 
mingo, Sja 64 Tri 3ha 
RAISINS—Malaga = — 1.99 Cattle 
wooL— , 
WASHED. UNWASHED. 
Saxony, Saxony and Merino 
Full Merino, ‘Common, to } blood, 
3-4 blood do. ed, 
1-2 do do 
1-4 and common, 
Tub washed, : 
CANDLES— i 
Mould,common, 9a10 |Sperm, 32a33 
Do. choice brands, 10} ax, 60a65 
Dipped, 8a 9 





$5 net. These extremes show a slight advance on the 
. ° CTE Hogs are scarce. last sales were 


A SITUATION IS WANTED AS. MAB 
Of a Farm, by a single man, who-can pro 
mendations for his character and skill in erat 
ing—he woald be willing to go to 
ime addressed to X. Q. 


the editor 


-— 


care of 
Baltimore, will be attended to. 
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THE COURTSHIP AND HONEY MOON. 
A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 
By Joseph Wilson, Author of “the Fortune Hunter.” 
“To keep one sacred flame 
Through life unchill’d unmov’d, | 
To love in wint’ry age the same 
As first in youth we dow’d: . 
* e8 eos 





This is love—faithful love— 
Such as saints might feeb above.” 

If we were constantly to bear in mind, in our, pas- 
sage through life, that ’tis “ trifles make the sum of 
human things,” how much of the misery into which 
many of us now heedlessly plunge might be entirely 
avoided. Unhappily, there are but few in the mar- 
ried state who, in their reminiscences, are enabled to 
look back upon the unbroken chain of bliss so beaati- 
fully depicted in the lines above quoted; and the only 
reason that we can imagine why it.is not oftener rea- 
lized—next to the natural depravity of our race—is 
the want of proper attention to the thousand little oc- 
currences and-unpleasant passages, confessedly tri- 
fling in themselves, but which in the aggregate, ‘“‘make 
up in number what they want in weight.” 

It is not, however, our intention, even were we 
equal to the task, to digress into a dissertation upon the 
various ills which afflict humanity, or the probable 
causes which produce them merely to’ present the 
reader with a brief sketch, which will perhaps serve, 
in some respect, to illustrate, as well the case with 
which the seeds of unhappiness may be ineautiously 
strewn in the hearts of those who love us, as also what 
may be considered the infant or‘incipient state of that 
bright’ existence, warmed by that “sacred flame,” 
which can alone qualify us 

“To love in wintry age.the same 
As first.in youth we loved.” 

A festival was given by a young married lady—one 
of a numerous circle of acquaintances—on the return 
of her birth-day, which was likewise the first anni- 
versary of her marriage. A large party of her young 
friende, the greater part of whom had kneeled at the 
hymenial altar at about the same time with herself, 
were present to enliven the occasion. Mr and Ma- 
dam Mayland (for such shail be the name of my host 
and hostess) presented a most felicitous union, and 
were noted for their tender regard for each other, 
which partook more of the romantic, fondness which 
characterizes the young, and the hopeful Joyer, than 
of what is usually observable im the staid realities of 
married life, of even lessthama year’s standing. Hap- 
py within themselves, they neglected no opportunity 
to administer to the joy and comfort of their friends 
whom they gathered about“them, ané possessing the 
most agreeable and withing manners; it was rarely 
that their efforts to please were unsuccessful, 
gined that their visitors at such times would be under 
very littke restraint in pursuing the pleasures of the 
hour; and restraint. in such cases, as all know is a 
greatbar toenjoyment. The conversation was anima- 
ted, and for a time were participated in by all. Glow- 
ing with warmth and animation, after a number of 
other topics had been exhausted, the ever prolific one 
of matrimony was brought upon the tapis. This, in 
some respect was perhaps peculiarly appropriate to 
the exigence of the occasion; but, unfortunately, it 
was suffered to take a turn, the only result of which, 
if left unchecked, would be likely, in time, to grow 
into an unconquerable evil. 

This untimely interruption of the general harmony 
whieh marked their intercourse for a few moments 
previous, was caused by some of the young husbands 
present, who were disposed to treat the subject in the 
most disagreeable light, by ipveighing against matri- 
mony, and by ridieuling that condition and its vaunted 


pleasures, when compared with’ ‘their former “ single 
blessedness.” Some of the coarser minded among 


them wentso far—and this in the presence of their 
wives—as to discourse eloquently upon the bright 
fields for various achievements which would be open 
to them, and upon which théy might enter, if they 
were unmarried. 

“I would travel,” said one. 


“T too,” said another,, “ Iwould ‘explore the old} 


world and feast on its curiosities and its wonders, ere 
{ became a settled man.” 
“J would enter the jist of Fame at home,” said a 





|| third. “T would/not yield to the blind impulses of 


Cupid until I had reached the highest seat in the Coun- 
cil of State.” 

‘* My choice,” Said a fourth, “ were I permitted to, 
recommence my career, should be the navy instead 
of a wife.” 

** And mine the army.” j 

Thus they proceeded through their lengthened ca- 
tegory; but, alas! none said they would endeavor to 
‘make themselves and their wives contented and hap- | 


py in their then present condition! All that they |, 


did say, though without any apparent evil or mali- 
cious éntent, broadly enough implied that their wives 
were burthens to which they were chained, and 
which kept them from rising. 

But there are some things too exalted to be assailed 
with the trifling jest; and there are hearts whose 
chords are too exquisitively sensitive to resist the 
withering influence of the impious sneer, when com- 
ing from those they love, be the motive what it will. 
It was evident that the words which fell from the hips ' 
of some of the party, descended like molten lavaupon- 
the hearts of their young and trusting wives, render- 
ing them incapable of counting their participation in 
the evening’s enjoyments. This, though readily no- 
ticed by. others and particularly by Mr. and. Mrs. 
Mayland, was entirely overlooked or unheeded by» 
those who were the cause of it. 

Painful indeed was the result to all but sueh as 
were its active promoters, Mr. Mayland, who had 
withdrawn his voice and was sitting a silent specta- 
tor of what was going forward during this part of the 
conversation, was justly indignant at the excesses of 
his guests, and longed for an opportunity not only to 
change the tenor of their unbecoming observations, 
but to administer at the same time, without involving 
any breach of hostitality, some suitable and éffectual 
rebuke. They, however, continued their bitter re- 
marks ; and at length noticing Mr. Mayland’s silence, 
one of them approached, and tapping him upon the 
shoulder, said— 

“Well, Mayland, here you sil as quiet as a mouse. 
Whatdo you think of the matter—the advantages and 
disadvantages! We should like to have your opin- 
jon! What would you do if you were not married !” 

His (Mayland’s) sweetheart wife was sitting a little 
distance from him when this question was propound- 
ed. She had been highly delighted that her dear 
husband had abstained from the reckless flow of words 
that had been passing, but now seeing that he was 
directly appealed to, her heart leaped, and she rivet- 
ted her eyes upon him with mingled emotions of hope 
and fear: It was not, at that moment, a matter of 
much difficulty te read her countenance. It seemed 
to'ask—*“‘ Andam I, too, to be compromised ‘by my 
husband, as my friends have been by theirs?” But 
her suspense was of short duration. 

“What would Ido!” slowly repeated the lover- 


husband, and then. turning to meet the glance of his 
wife be continued—“I would go immediately in 
search of Miss , (repeating her maiden name, ) 
offer to her my heart and hand, be blessed by receiv- 
ing her’s in returh, and then get marricd assoon as pos- 
sible.” 

This unexpected reply, so deliberately and firmly 
expressed, had the effect to produce instant silence. 
The satirical portion of the young gentlemen under- 
stood and appreciated its full force. They weresud- 
denly abashed. It was a contrast with, their own 
conduct too striking not to have its own weight.—The 
young wife who was the subject of it, was so deeply 
affected—so filled with gratitude, that she had been 
spared the infliction of a pam she so fervently depre- 
cated—that she sprang from her seat and fell upon his 
neck, and with a tear of joy glistening in her eye, 
said, ina subdued tone— 

“* My beloved ‘husband, that’ answer is in conso. 
nance with what, to me, you have cver been.— Would 
that I were more morthy of your, most devoted aflec- 
tion.” 

“More worthy, my dear wife,” he returned, “more 
worthy you cannot be. . You ate tome a jewel of in- 
estimable worth. Deprived of you life would be to 
me but one unrelieved blank.” 

" He then impressed upon her forehead an impassion- 
ed kiss, and seated her gently beside him. 

But. the scene did notend here. The voices of 
those who a few moments before were loudest ih vain 
prattlé, were now hustied in silence ; and that silence 











needed to be broken by some spisit that could sug- 





gest a different and more agreeable pastime than that 

in which they had just been indulging, but which 
none now seemed dis} to renew. At this crisis, 
a married sister of the husband who had so suddenly 
changed the order of things, which she viewed with 
much satisfaction, noticed likewise the kiss, and for 
the purpose of putting an end to the awkward inter- 
mission, playfully asked, directing attention to her 
brother— 


“Are you not ashamed to be courting here before 
all the company 7” q 

“The company,” he returned, with an air of tri- 
umph which ‘he could.not well repress, “ will please 
excuse us, Wedid not commence our regular court- 
ship until after marriage, and it is not yet ended! 
We trust that it may continue through the whgle 
course of our natural lives, and that we may spend 
our honey moon in Heaven.” 

This was enough. The scene was indeed changed. 
The offending gentlemen immediately became fully 
convinced of the pernicious tendency of their conduct 
—frankly acknowledged their ertor—apologized to 
their wives—kissed them all around, and soon retired 
in perfect good humour, all well pleased with the les- 
son they had learned, and which was perhaps the 
means of saving them from many after years of dis- 
content, alienation and misery. 

A happier company than when that party again 
assembled were never met together And this as- 
suranee, kind reader, és all the moral that needs be 


Sace Apysce tovcnisa Moruers-in-Law.—It 
is a matter of great mortification to me, my son, that 
inso important a transaction as marriage, | am in- 
competent to give you any adyice. ButI hope that 
advice will not be needed by youand Julia; you will 
no doubt be happy in. each other; yet there is one 
thing that‘an old gentleman used to tell me when | 
was of your ‘age, which I think you will do well to 
bear in mind. ‘Why don’t you get married, my boy?’ 
he used to say to me: ‘ Because,’ I would reply, ‘I 
don’t know huw to chease a wife, and I am afraid of 
getting a bad one.’ Poo! poo! he would say; ‘ any 
wife is good enough, if her mother don’t live with 
you; but the best wife will not be good enough if she 
should.’ 





BacnELonisM—its rEMEpY.—" Nothing can pre- 
vent an increase of bachelorism, save an amendment 
in the mode of educating women. When they 


to serve my yr d mi- 
nistry may seek men for their pur~ 
abe ; I am not one.” 

No Roman virtue ever surpass- 
ed this; nor can gold’bribe a mind 
that is not debauched with luxury; 
Johnson we repeat, 
se appetites are his 
erform the duties of 

strictness and reg- 
hat would be superi- 
influences must first 
or to his own pas- 
hen’ e Roman general, 
silting @t_ Supper with a plate of 
turnips, before him, was solicite 
by a large promise, to betray'h 
trust: he asked the messengers. 
whether he, that could sup.on ture: 
nips, was a man likely to’sell his’ 
‘country? Upon’ him! who Was re® 
duced his senses to obedienge, 
temptation has lost its power,: he 
is able to attend impartially to vir» 
tue, and execute her commands 
without hesitation:*— Dove's Lif? 
of Marvell. * ids ened. 














Good effected by a Temperance’ 
Almanac. 

The master of a vessel owned 
by Mr. * * * S.. of Kingston, Mas. 
previous to leaving Boston, for St. 
Eustaia in Novenberdast, called 
atastore in B » where the 
benevolent occupants are inthe ha- 
bit of distributing books and tracts,’ 
and received, as a present, a Tem- 
perance Almanac, which he took 
with him to the port where he was 
bound. Ina few days after the 
arrival of Capt. W—, he was-in- 
vited to dine with a gemleman 
whose sideboard made a brilliant 
display of liquors of various kinds 
(as, until very recenthy, has been 
the custom with Americans,) and 
was invited, of course, to partake 
with the gentleman. Captain W— 








learn common sense, instead of broken French—j| observed, that he: made no wse of 
when they learn some uséful employment, instead of | ardent spirits, and expressed an o- 


beating the piano—when they léarn to prefer honest 
industry, to silly coxcombry : and when men find that 


a woman is a helpmate instead of a burthen—then We | pitered a demurrer, 


may expect.to find fewer bachelors ;,not till then.” 
That’s' what the editor of the Hagerstown News 
says. Beinga bachelor himself, perhaps he ought to 
know. 


Andrew Marveli’s Integrity—The borongh 
of Hall ia the reign of Charles IL. chose An- 
dvew Marvell, a young gentleman of litle or 
no fortune, and maintained him in London for 
the service of the public. His understand- 
ing, integrity, and spicits, were dreadful to the 
then infamous administration. Persuaded vhat 
he would be theirs, for properly asking, they 
sent his old school-fellow the lord-treasurer, 
Darby, to renew acquaintance with hin inshis 
garret. At parting, the lord treasurer, out of 
pure affection, slipped into his hand an order 
upon the tweasurer for 7.1000, and then went 
into his chariot, Marvell looking at the pa- 
per, called after the treasuree-—* My lord [ re- 
quest another moment.” They went up a- 
gain to the garret, and Jack the servant boy 
was called, “Jack, child, what. had J. for 
dinner.yesterday?”, Don’t you remember, 
Sir, you had she tittle shoulder of mutton that 
you Ordered” me to bring fron a wopidh in’ 
the market?”"“Very right, child,, What 
have I for dinner to-day?” * Dons you know, 
Sir, that you bade me lay up the blade bone to 
broil 2” “Tis so: very right child, go a- 
way.” “My Tord, do “you “hear ‘that? An- 
drew Marvell’s dinner is provided’; theré’s 


your. piece of paper: J want it not. | knew 


the sort of kindness‘you intended: f live here 


| pinion that every body was better 
) without.it, To, this thegeod man 
stating that he» 


| wahteda Jitile to give him at ape" 


| petite for his dinner, and then a 
little to make his dinner relish; 
and we can easily imagine who 
have been in the habit of using ‘ar+ 
dent spirit, that, by four o’cloek he | 
would wanta li/tZe to aid diges- 
tion, and a little more to prepare 
him tor his supper. Capt. W-~, 
told this man he had on board his 
vessel a small. book he wished 
him to read. On his expressing a 
desire to'see it, Capt. W—, took 
it on shore the next time he 
went, and presented it to him—he 
afterwards informed Capt. W. that 
he reat itthrough inthe ateroon, 
and again in the evening of the 
day he presented it to him, and shat 
he bad thought vpon the subject 
very much; that he had lent it to 
the governor of ‘the island, who, 
after reading it, became convinced 
of the importance. of,.the. subject, 
had-a. meeting of the dsland, and. 
formed atempertanice society. The® 
governor set a noble example, by 
signing the constitution fist; next 
was found the man who, a few 
days before, was so established in 
the opigign that.ardent spirits did. 
him good ; .and sixty persons, be- 
} fore the cloge ofthe first meeting, 
subscribed the pledge. 
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REAPING MACHINES, 
HEMP CUTTING MACHINES —MOWING MACHINES— 
CURN aimee & HUSKERS, 
n 
THE CORN AND COB CRUSHER, 





So highly recommended by C. N. Bement, esq. of Albany. 


Orders for the above machines to be used east of the Mountains, 





PEACH AND PEAR TREES. 





Tue subscriber is prepared to supply Peach Trees of the choicest 
kinds, surpassed by none in the U. States, and of the earliest to 
the latest kinds, which he is enabled to sell at 15 ets. per tree for 
100 trees, 124 cents per tree, fr a larger number, or 20 cts. for a 
less number than 100 ; if packed an extra charge. 
Hecan also supply a few very choice Pear Trees at 50 cts. per 
tree—and in the Fall will be able to furnish any quantity required 
of many kinds. : 
Catalogues furnished on applicationat the Farmer office. Entire 
reliance may be placed on the genuineness of these trees, and of 
their being of the choicest kinds, ap iz 8. SANDS. 


PORTABLE TUBULAR STEAM GENERATOR. 

The undersigned successors to the lute firm of Bentley, Rand Ul & 
Co. are manufacturing, and have constantly on hand a full assort- 
ment of the above Boilers, which within the last few mouths have 
undergone many improvements: we can now with coufidence re- 





: : commend them for simplicity, strength, durability, economy in fuel, 
EN a ne Saad aly wotieend © por’ ro time, labor and on a pA de any other Steam Generator now 
o ’ m e ‘ 5 


DE':SON & CO. Louisville, Kentucky. Farmers are requested to in use. They are 


gend their orders at an early day. se 27 OBED HUSSEY. 


ae 


ually well adapted to the Agriculturist for 
cooking food for cattle and hogs, the Dyer, Hatter and Tanner for 
heating liquors, to Manufacturers (bo'h Cotton and Woollen) for 


. | heating their mil's, boiling sizing, heating cylinders, &e , to Pork 
Saree abt conipisted Caer rg eget ed "aay bs Butchers for heating water for scalding hogs and for rend-ring lard 


seen in operation at the Savage Factory—it prepares for the mill 


to Tallow Chandlers for melting tallow by circul :tion of hot water 


Stones 15 bushele per hour, ordinary work; what it would do by (in a jacket,) to Public Honses and Institutions for cooking, wasti- 


extra exertions, isuot yet Known. It makes no perceptible differ- 


ence between o!d and new corn. 


Since this implement has met with such general approval, the 
subscriber has made preparation to furnish them at ig ~ ae 
a * 


from 25 to 950. 





WHITE TURKEYS. 


A few pairs of those much admired ‘Vhite Tarhore, om at 
.' 


$5 per pair, on application at this office. 


GARDENER AND DAIRY WOMAN WANTED. 





A gentleman of T:Ibot co. \Id. wishes to employ a man who is 
well acquainted with vegetable gardening, and the management of 
fruit trees—and his wife to as-ist in milking and attending to the 


dairy Apply at this office. jal7 
AYRSHIRE BULL. 





ing and soap making, and for many other purposes for all of which 
they are now ia successful operation ; the economy in fuel is almost 
incredible ; we guarantee under all circumstances a saving of two 
thirds, and in many instances fully three fourthsx—numerous certifi- 
cates from the very best of authority can be produced to substanti- 


the best Steam \pparatus at the Agricaliural Fair held at Govans- 
town in October 1813. 


Manufactory, Mc Causland’s old Brewery, Holliday st. 
near Pleasant st., Baltimore, Md. 
RANDALL & CO. 


AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY & IMPLEMENTS. 

The subseriber begs leave to assure the public thet he is prepar- 
ed to execute orders for avy of his agricultural or other machinery 
or implements with promptness. His machinery 1s so well known 


Dec. 6. tf 





For sale, a young Bull, out of imported stock, one year old this ‘hat it is unnecessary to describethe varions kinds, but merely an- 


spring. Price $70 


nex names and prices : 


An ine ging heifers ofthis breed to dispose of, might obtain Portable Saw Mill with 12 ft. carriage, and 24 ft. ways and 


4 fi. saw. 











a apie application to S. SANDS, Farmer oe. my saws forshingles. with 3 pair of head blocks, §125 
Ohi wes ost Morticing Auger, 15 
BALTIMORE CO. AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. sas ‘ - . pe . 
j fthe Society held at Govanstown, on | Horse Power of greatstrength, 
anttndin enna 1843, ~ se following resolution Was a- Core ont oo pamela Fe Ib. - 
rashing Machine, wt. \ 
depted : ie- | Corn Planter wt. 100 Ib 25 
‘*Resolved, That such counties of Maryland as may form socie- | )orn ¢ tan or wt. . 
ties auxiliary to this, shal! on the paymeut of fifty dollars to the Lage ae wt 600 Ib. 150 
Treasurer of this society, be admitted on equal terms as reg ards | Grist “ill, 4 ft. cologne stones, 150 
competition for premiums, if in the opinion of the Executive Com- Bel Do. 3 ft. do. 175 
mittee, such an arrangement shal! appear to be expedient.’’ elts for the nen the 15 
The Executive Committee at a meeting held in Baltimore, Dec. Post Auger, wt. . 5 
234, 1843, having fully concurred in the above resolution, do cur- Tobacco Press complete, portable, ; : 85 
dially invite the farmers of the counties of the state to form auzili- ar Steam Engine, with portable Saw Mill and cutting 
“oc! i i fi i fF red b this o aw, 
ma ae on! HN B. °H FULTON, Ree. Bec. Large Sawing and Planing Machine with cutting off saw, or 
jan 10 cross culting for arge establishments, 1100 
ott If made of iroii, 3000 
FARM FOR SALE. Large Boring and Morticing machine for largeestablishments !°" 
The subscriber is authorised by a gentieman, who, being enga | Tenoning Machine 200 
ged in other business, is not able to devote his whole time to farm- | Vertical Saw 125 
ing, to sell the FARM on which he now resides. situated about 8 | Small Morticing Machine, suitable for carpenters, 25 


miles from Baltimore, near one of the best turnpike roads in the 
county, and having the advantage of a large stream of water pass- 
ing through it, with a fine mill seat with a rece ready dug and dam 
built. This farm contains 180 acres, more or /ess, having full pro- 
portion of wood, and about 70 acres well set in timothy. There 
is a large apple orchard in good condition, a young and thrifty 
ch orchard of select trees, which seldom fail to bear abundantly. 
The buildings are substantial and convenieut, being a large brick 
Dwelling. rough cast, with portico back and frout; a large stone 
Switzer barn, with extensive stabliug below ; milk house, smoke 
house, a wagon shed 120 feet front, corn house and granary, car- 
riage house, with blacksmith shop. The farm is well enclosed and 
divided with good fences, a large portion of which are of stone. 
The nresent pronrietar has snared noexpense within the last 3 or 
4 years, in improving the soil by the most approved system of cul- 
tivation ; 6000 bushels of lime have been judiciously distributed, 
within the last two years, the beneficial effects of which may be 
seen by the growing crops. It is estimated that from 100 to 125 
tons of hay will be cut the coming season, and a much larger 
quantity the succeeding summer. The wheat aud rye now grow- 


All of which articles are made in the most superior style of work 
manship, of the best materials, and warranted to answer the purpo- 
ses fur which they are intended. {t cannot be expected that the 
subscriber can speak of the merits of (he above enumerated arti- 
cles within the compass ofan advertisemeut. Suffice it to say, 
that each have found numerous purchasers, and proved entirely sa- 
tisfactory The Portable Saw Will with a 10-horse power engine, 
can cut, with perfect ease, 10,000 feet of lumber a day, and, if ne- 
cessary, could greatly exceed that quantity. 
GEORGE PAGE, 

West Baltimortreet, Baltimore, Md. 





MARTINEAU’S IRON HORSE-POWER IMPROVED 


Juude ieos studies w get out of order, and cheaper to 
repair, and at less cost than any other machine. 

The above cut represents this horse-power, for which the sub- 

scriber is proprietor of the patent-right for Maryland, Delaware 

and the Eastern Shoreof Virginia;aud he would most respectfully 


urg’ upon those wishingto obtain a horse t 4" 
ing hasevery appearance of making as fine a crop as any in the se i pinpactoessand durabile 


county. 


The subscriber invites those inclined to secure a productive farm, 


sitaated in one of the richest districts of Baltimore county, remark- 


before purchasing elsewhere; fo: beauty ,compactnessand durabil. 
ity it has never been surpassed. 


Threshing Machines, Wheat Fans. Cultivators, Harrowsand the 


common hand Cora S 
able fir its bealthiness, within an hour and a half’s drive of the best on Bend Coro Sheller constantly on hand, and for saleat the 


Market in the state, to visit this property and judge for them-elves. 


To save unneces-ary app'ication, the terms are $16,000, one-half 


cash, the balance on a long credit. Apply to 
SAMUEL SANDS, 
Jan 10 at the office of the American Farmer. 


ROVERT SINCLAIR, Jr. & CO. No 60 Light st. Balumore, 
Offe~for sale at réduced prices, 





lowest prices 


Agricultural Implements ofany peculiar mode! made to order as 
the shorest notice. 


Castingsfor allkindsofploughs,constantly on hand by the pound 
orton. A liberal discount will be made to country merchants who 
purchase to sel] again. 

Mr. Hussey manufactureshisreaping machines at thisestablish- 
ment R. B. CHENOWETH 





HARVEST ‘TOOLS, THRESHING MACHINES, al corner of Front & Ploughman sts. near Baltimorest. Bridge, or No. 


20 Pratt street. Baltimore, mar $1, 1841 





ate the fact. We had the pleasure of receiving the premium for | $ 


| CORN SHELLERS, STRAW CUTTERS PLOWS a; 


ROBT. SINCLAIR JR. & CO. No. 60 Light 
sale the following Machinery, &c. all ott one nas? ah 
and warranted to be made tnferian fo none in this country, yi; : 

HAND CORN GRSLLERS, ty ns at ised oat ; 

power “ 
Cylindrical — yr es ap ata Bt 28 to 975 
egeta’) tfers, . " : 

HOKSE POWERS, 75 to-$100 each: 

een soanon, oa to $60 each. 

JU. CRUSHERS, warranted i 
bushels alia $65. i a aa 

Common w Cutters, 5ag12 each.—Also . 
¢}* SELF-SHARPENING AND COMMON PLOWS—, 

and general assortment, 2a$15 each —among which are the Hi 

Side or Level land and Sabsoil Plows, which received the highest 

premium at the late Fairs, 
te trad AND MACHINE CASTINGS, by wholesale and. 

retail. 
To npn ant Farming TOOLS. 
e will also supply orders for Endless Chain Horse P 
the plan just introduced in this city from Ohio. The ples coda 
plicity of these powers justify us in saying that they area decided 
imptovement on powers of this description. P 
ov 15, 1843 ) R. SINCLAIR, Jr. & Co, 
JAMES MURRAY’S 
PREMIUM CORN AND COB CRUSHERS, 

These already -elebrated machines have obtained the ium 
by a fair trial against the other Crushers exhibited at the Pair bat 
at Govanstown, Balt. co. Mid. Uct. 18th, 19th and 20th, 1843, aug 
the iereased demand enables the patentee to give further induce. 
ments to purchasers by fitting an extra pair of grin:ors to each ma: 
chine without extra charge. Prices $25, 30, 35, 40, 45. 

sae small ILLS, which received a certificate of merit » for 


Ihave also superior CUTTING BOXES, such as will bear in- 
spection by either fariners or mechanics. 

Also, Horse Powers, Mills Corn Shellers, Mill and Carry-log 
Screws, smal! Steam Engines, Turning Lathes, &c. &e. 

Any kind of ‘lachine, Model or Mill work built to order, and all 
a planned and erected by the subscriber, warranted to Operate 
well. 

GH#Orders can be left with J. F Callan, Washington, D. C.; 
Sands, Farmer office; or the subscriber, , “_. ns 
no 8 JAS. MURRAY, Millwright, Baltimore. 


GROUND PLASTER. ostot 
The subscriber is now envaged in the grinding of Plaster of Paris, 
for agricuttural purposes, and would respectfully inform Farmers 
and dealers that he is prepared to furnish it of the best quality at 
the lowest market price, deliverable im any part of the city, or on 
board Vesse's free uf expense, application to be made at the Union 
Plaster Mill, near the Glass House, or at the office No. 6 Bowly's 
Wharf, corner Woud street. P. S. CHAPP«.LL, or, 


Jan. 3. WM. L. HOPKINS, Agent. 
LIME—LIME. 


The subseriber is now prepared to furnish from hisdepot at 
the City Block, Baltimore, ALUM STONE LIME of the purest 
description, deliverable at any point on the Chesapeake bay or its 
tribataries, at such prices as cannot fail to please. 

Ha 1s also prepared to furnish superior building Lime at 25 cents 
per bushel, in hiids. or at $1 per bbl, E. J COOPER, 

aug 30 City Block, Baltimore. 
TO FARMERS. 

The subscriber has for sale at his Plaster and Bone Mill ca 
Hughes street, south side of the Basin, GROUND. PLASTER, 
GROUND BONES, OYSTEK SHELL & STONE LIME, and 
LEACHED ASHES: all of the best qnality for agricultural pur- 
poses, and al prices to suit the times. 

Vesselsioading at his wharf with any of the abovearticies, will 
not ap engine tochargesfor dockage or wha 


fe WM. TREGO, Balfimore. 


POUDRETTE 
Of the very best quality for sale. Three barrels for $5, or ten 
barrels for $15—delivered free of cartage by the New York Pou- 
drette Company, 23 Chambers street, New York. Orders by mail, 
with the cash, will be promptly attended to, and with the same 
care as though the purchaser was present, if addressed as above to 


D. K. MINOb, t. 
The price will be inereased next spring. . ‘ 3. 


DISSOLUTION OF CO-PARTNERSHIP. 

The subscribers, Machinists, and Manufacturers of Horse Powers, 
Threshing Machines. Straw Cnttera ke. trading in the nero 0 
Peimson & Garece, have dissolved by mutnal consent, by Jacod 
Peirson withdrawing from the concern. The business jn its various 
branches will hereafter be carried on by Manion Greco, who is 
duly suthorised to settle all accounts of the late tirm—and hereby 
solicits the patronage of the customers of the Jate firm and all oth- 
ers who may cal! on him in the line of his business, pledging his 
best exertions to give satisfaction to all. 

JACOB PEIRSON, 
MAHLON GREGG. 


Wummcron, Dec. 26, 1843. 
Mr. MAHLON GREGG, with whom ! have been formerly com 
nected in manufacturing Agricultural Machines, having purchased 
my interest in the concern, | take great pleasure in nn 
him as a gentleman weil eT of patronage. His anliring per- 


severance in the prosecution of his plans, and his ingeavity and 
skill, well qualify him for perfecting every phe | vi 
. ; ; 
































the business in which he sotae 
Jan. 10 7 JACOB PEIRSON, 





